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LITERATURE IS PRECIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL WHEN ITS BRILLIANCE GIVES ARDOUR TO VIRTUE AND CONFIDENCE TO TRUTH. 

















WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, 1829. | but what is yourscheme, my dear?” “Why, | ling and only chiki, was as fervent as her 
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dressed to the Editor, Themas C, Clarke. 














STORY OF MARIAM GRAY. 








Have gathered,” cried Mariam Gray, 





But Everdon lingers away. 











of the 

ituting, Tohis bough cover’d cabin the hunter has fled, 
mie And the wild deer has gone to its grot; 

| onthe Me And the heath-fire has died, and the night prayer is | 








said, 
Yet he lingers away from his cot. 








fast, 
And the skies are more dreary and black; 





And the she-wolf is out on the track.” 






side, 
He wandered, oppressed with the cold; 






Or his heart was still fearless and bold ? 






And what tho’ he fancied the cottage afar. 
And the light from the window so dim? 

Not a taper, a moonbeam, or even a star 
Shone forth as a beacon to him. 










Even hope *gan to tremble and fly, 





And at last ceased to labour and try. 







: dowbe A death-seeming dizziness came o’er his brain, 
1 vo the And deadened and glazed was his eye— 
ining & But “ Mariam!” rang from his lips once again, 






And he sunk down in sorrow to die. 





And caught the sad sound as it fell; 






re 
Her Everdon back to his cell. 





There the soul-cheering cup to his lips wata: 
Then the death phantom flitted away;— 







Of the faithful old Mariam Gray. 
Orwell, Jan. 4, 






















THE STRATAGEM. 













and his 





_love of amusement and d: 










From the (Maine) Statesman. | making him fall in love, I have only to dp-|| ever gave. 


“The sun has sunk down, and the mists of the night 


“The meal is prepared, and the fire glimmers bright, 


And the wind whistles wild, and the storm gathers |!and fall in love with Emma,” 
And the seream of the pantheris heard on the blast, 
But he came not, for far un the mountain’s rough || how he hates confinement.” ‘* Yes, my 


And what tho’ each nerve was with vigor applied 


The pity-drawn tear-drop was froze to his cheek; 


i answered the father, “ 1’ll contrive to make || own: so she made no farther objection to 


ee +: F \|him fall in love!” * Fall in love!”” echoed | his proposed scheme, which they were dis- 
tater cxery ‘we ne ae; oe l} Mrs. Hervey, * why, my dear husband, that || cussing when the object of their solicitude 
payable within six months, or $2,50, if paid in| will only make him worse; do you forget || entered the room. 
advance. Office, No. 67, Areade, second story, West || bis youth? he is not yet twenty: besides, 
Avenue. Communications, (post paid) may be ad-| how can you make him fall in love?” 





The fond mother cast a ——— glance 
“As/||upon the tall and graceful figure of the 
to his youth, Mary, that’s no objection at|| youth, laid herhand on his clustering locks 


sss || all; do you forget that [ was ‘ not yet twen- } of dark brown hair, and looked in his fine 


OO C—™ 


ty’ when I fell in love with you; and as_ to), eyes with such a look as none but a mother 

Frank returned the maternal 
| pose it, and he’s surego do it.” ** But who || smile, kissed his mother’s still blooming 
lis he to fall in love with—and how is it to!) check, but looked somewhatahashed when 
‘tame him if he does” “1’ll tell you,” re-|/ his eye met the full steady gaze of his fa- 
| plied the worthy gentleman, rubbing his||then Mr. Hervey opened his battery some- 
+hands: the scheme will certainly take. || what abruptly: “ Frank,” said he, “ do you 
| You know I spent some days last summer /| wish to see your father a beggar before he 
| when I was travelling to the west, with my || dies? do you wantyour mother to liveupon 





'| old and excellent friend, Dr. Forrester, and || the charity of her relations? do you wish to 
you remember the description I gave you || break both our hearts that you may have 
\\of his dear daughter Emma. 1 intend to|;no body to control you?” ‘*Iieaven for- 
||send Frank to the doctor to study physic, || bid!” exclaimed the son, and he hid his 
But, my || face with his hands. “ Well, then, my boy, 
|| good friend, in that lonely deluded spot he || will you agree to do what I wish? mind, I 
i will be wearied to death, his spirits will be | don’t command you, f only wish it; so does 
||\depressed, and he will take a dislike to} your mother. I have a plan to propose to 
\every thing and every body. You know|/you, and if you choose to accede to it, it 
| will in a great measure atone to us for all 
|| dear, I do know it; and as he will have no-|| the past, and give me a chance to make up 


|| thing to engage his attention, except study, | for our late heavy expenditures.” “Name 








» |/and not much society besides the family of|| your wish, father,” said the trembling son; 


} 


||my excellent friend, fulling in iove will be||‘*1 never saw the matter in this light be- 
|| a resource which he will be sure to try, es-||fore.” It is only that you will consent to 
|pecially as I shall take care to warn him || go for a few months, or as long aterm as 
before he goes, and repeat my injunctions || you like, to my good friend, Dr. Forrester, 
by letter, that he is not to be so silly as to| in P , study hard, and try to make up 
| think of Miss Forrester in the way of a lo-//for lost time. I repeat it, if you do not 
|ver, as there are obstacles which I do not|/like the plan I will give it up, though your 





His nerves lost their vigot, his limbs grew more weak, || think proper to explain, to their being uni-|; mother and I have both set our hearts upon 


jted.” ** But if the young lady should not it.” *{ consent, my dear father,” answer- 
return his affection, would you doom our/||ed the youth: ‘I will henceforth endea- 


Buthe died not—for Mariam stood at the door, 


She rush'd thro’ the storm, and she seized and she 


| poor son to the miseries of a hopeless at- 
|tachment?” “Iam more afraid she may 
‘like him too well, for, volatile as he is, 
| there are few young men to compare to my 
}dear Frank; and, spendthrift as he is, the 





|| extravagance, for I know he gives to every 


| kindness of his heart often atones for his 


| ane who asks him, with a generosity which, 


Mrs. Hervey 
|| clasped her son in her arms; and the fon - 
father hemmed away a rising sob of joy. 
** But, Frank,” he continued, “‘ there is one 
thing I must warn you against before you 
|| go to my respectable friend; he has a daugh- 
ter, a fine girl to be sure, but I wish you 
||to be careful, and on no account suffer 


|| Your to do as you wish.” 





pplied, |! tence. 


And her eyes lighten up with the purest of pride 
Asthey tell of the feat on the mountain’s feo side, || follies of the head, that | am resolved to 


Written for the Port Folio. 


“My dear Mary,” said the worthy Mr. || ney, amd given us both many an heart-ache: 
ervey, as with an open letter in his hand |/and, as you say, Mary, opposition only adds 
entered the room where his wife was||fuel to the flame, do you consent to my 
seated; “ My dear Mary, I have at length 
upon a scheme to tame our prodigal 
sn.” A scheme it must be, I fear,” an- 
Swered the lady witha sigh, “ for we have 
‘ned every thing @lge to little purpose; op- 
Position only seems to have. added to his 
T a new trait, that of stubbornness, 
dissipation, seems to have new 
force from'the means used to edunteract it; were warm, and 


| if well applied, would be true benevo-| yourself to regard her in any other light 
And it is to preserve this gobd || than asa mere acquaintance: never think of 
|| heart from being utterly perverted by the || falling in love, Frank! it is very silly at your 
age; and besides, the doctor, though an 
| hazard an experiment which | own may not| excellent man, is rather particulary you un- 
| turn out exactly as I wish, yet, from which || derstand, my son, he thinks few young men 
|L have great hopes: here in the midst of|| worthy of his daughter; and there are rea- 
| dissipation and temptations of every kind, || sons existing which J do not wish to explain 
|| he plunges deeper into the follies which ||now, why you should be careful not to 
‘caused his expulsion from college, and || risque falling in love with the young lady; 
| which have cost me immense sums of mo-|| yet be as_polite to her as you please.” 
Frank laughed heartily at his father’s se- 
rious injunction, and assured him there was 
no danger, if he buried himself in Dr. For- 
rester’s solitude to oblige his parents, the 
doctor might rest secure he would not in- 
terfere with his ‘peeeier about his 
daughter, “who, he dared to say, was a 
mere dowdy country girl, as dull as one of 





scheme.” 

Mrs. Hervey knew that although her 
good husband was nearly as romantic as 
when he used to walk many a weary mile 
through the snow or rain, to breathe a tune 
upon his flute beneath her chamber win-|/her father’s lectures, and as vacant as an 
dow, or wait for hours by the road side till|| empty pill box!” The parents forgave this 
he saw her pass to church, yet his judg- || disres sally of wit, in consideration 
ment was a correct as his feelings || of their son’s prompt acquiescence in their 

his love for their dar. | wishes, and, not to give his compunctious 


a 
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feeling time to evaporate, they hastened H not to look towards the door when her fi -|| request unless his father’s sentiments o 
the subject had undergone a change» 
“© Well, my dear Mary, what do you thing 
[repress the involuntary start of admiration |} now?” said the exalting father to his amy. 

: | ble*partner; “has not my scheme succeed. 
}ed admirably? 
| of sheer opposition; and he is weaned from 


the preparations for his departure for the 
residence of doctor Forrester, who had 
been previously informed of his friend’s 
wishes with respect to his son, and whose 
cheerful acquiescence in the proposed plan 
of placing the young man for a time under 
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‘ther and aunt hastened to meet her, he |) 
lcould not keep his eyes upon his book, or 


when she entered. Emma liad heard that 
jher father’s new pupil had been sent from 
[home with a view to wean him from dan- 


| 


! 


ee 


- . 


= 





Frank is fallen in love oy 


his care, was conveyed in the letter which | gerous gaietics, and judging of his feelings | his ollies, I trust, by the-power of that very 


Mr. Hervey held in his hand at the com. | 
mencement of the foregoing dialogue. | 
Francis Hervey left his home with feelings | 
closely resembling those of the wretch wiio 
has heard the sentence of banishment pro- | 
nounced against him, and who feels, tuat, | 
great asis his punishment, it is the conse-| 
quence of his own vice and folly. The ten- | 
derness of his mother never appeared so | 
endearing as now; the forbearance of his) 
father appeared ten-fold, as his eyes paid} 
an unwonted tribute to the unthinking boy | 
who had caused him so much anxiety; but! 
he felt proud in reflecting that the atone- 
ment he was making was voluntary,and that | 
in yielding obedience to his father's wishes, | 
he was making a sacrifice to filial duty; and | 
hard as was the trial to tear himself from} 
his gay pursuits and darling pleasures, his} 
father’s representations had convinced him | 
it was expedient, and his own awakened 
sense of duty, and the still small voice of | 
reproving conscience warned him that it} 
was necessary—he looked forward to an! 
abode with Dr. Forrester as to the expia- 
tory penance that was to prepare the way | 
to his return to home, and the delights of 
cheerful intercourse; and during his jour-, 
ney he not unfrequently recollected his fa- 
ther’s unnecessary caution against falling | 
in love, and piqued by the hint of the doc- | 
tor’s particularity, he pleased himseif by | 
resolving to be as distant as possible to the | 
young lady, and to occupy himself solely | 
with his studies, however distasteful they 
might be. Arrived at the end of his jour- 
ney, Frank was received with cordiality by 
Dr. Forrester, and his manners, though 
grave, had nothing of the austerity which | 
he had anticipated. ‘* Nevertheless,” 
thought Frank, “he is very particular, and 
1 have some curiosity to see this daughter 
he makes such a fuss about; but Emma | 
did not immediately make her appearance, | 
and the young man’s curiosity was left to 
decline or augment as chance might decide, 
In lieu of the young ladys however, he was | 
introduced to an elderly one, a widowed 
sister of the doctor’s, who scemed remark- 
ably grave and taciturn, and evidently was 
not much delighted by the prospect of a! 
new inmate. This Frank observed, but 


j 


he consoled himsclf with the thought that} 


his stay with them was optional with bim- 
self, and that if the good lady had taken a 
dislike to him on account of some rumour 


of his pranks and follies, he could, by his!) 


staid deportment and devotion to study, 
convince her that @ man like himself, had 


“only to resolve, and to act accordingly. | 
Four days elapsed before Emma Forrester || 


made her appearance; she had been on a 


|by her own, she pitied the youth who had | 
| been so unhappy as to displease or grieve 
jhis parents, and who was now separated 
from them, and consigned to strangers: she 
resolved to be kind to him, and to endea-| 
your to make him forget his sorrows (for 
of course he must be sorry), and she felt! 
certain that being with her father would | 
soon render him all that his parents could! 





talisman.” 
you, my good friend,” said Mrs. Hervey, 
** Our boy has renounced his errors becaug 
| he resolved to dio so, and from a motive of 
filial love; he has began to love a b« autif] 
and amiable girl, not because you opposed 
it, but because he was thrown in the way 
of those attractions which were calculated 
to engage a kindred mind; and he is strug. 
wish; consequently her behaviour to the |! gling with his passion from regard to 


**1 will not entirely agree with 


young stranger, though timid, was almost | rental commands.” * You are right, Mary! 


look and thoughtful silence. 


plated; and the sweetness of her voice, and 


thegentleness of her manners were of them- }} 
selves sufficient to render her absolutely || 


affectionate, and the idea of his being un-|) he shall have my full consent. The doctor 
happy was strengthened by his perplexed || I am sure of, notwithstanding his particular. 
|ity: and if you will not agree that Frank fell 

Emma Forrester’s beauty was of that sort || in love out of opposition to me, you will a 
which steals imperceptibly upon the heart, | least rejoice with me in the success of my 
jand acquires new charms by being contem- || stratagem. F. 


[Our fair correspondent, whose commu. 


charming. Peor Frank found his taciturnity | nication from the * woods of the west,” we 


giving way after being a few hours in her 
society: how could he refuse to converse 
|with a sweet girl who so timidly, yet so 
| kindly, strove to amuse him? ‘ There is 
no need of my acting the churl,” thought || 
he, 1 may as well talk to her, I suppose, | 

} 

| 





her father is not so particular as to make | 
| that of any consequence; I suppose she has 

|never heard of my former pranks;” and || 
| Frank pronounced the word former within || 
j|himself with a certain elevation of head || 
| which would have delighted his father had 1 
|he seen it, and known the feeling which | 
; caused it. } 


owa solitary chamber, he acknowledged to || 
| himself that Dr. Forrester had a right to be} 
| particular about his daughter, and he re-!) 
j peated it often, with m-ny a heavy sigh, || 
| before he had known Emma a month; vet! 
|he persevered in his resolution of trying | 
;not to fall in love; and curiosity respecting || 
jliis father’s reasons against so unwise a) 
|Measure, caused him no little perplexity. 

|In the mean time, Emma was innocently | 
; completing her conquest over h's resolu- 

| tion, and (as he supposed) filial obedience. |! 
{A proud and scornful beauty Frank could 


have withstood er parried the effect of her 


charms with pride and scorn, equal to her 
jown. But Emma’s unobtrusive charms, her 
| gentle manners, her winning kindness, :.nd 
jabove all her eloquent blushes, and down 

lcast cyes, were not to be resisted ; and 
|poor Frank caught bimsetf blaming inis fa- 
ther for sending him where there was such} 
ja girlas Emma, whose father was so diffi- 
cult to please, and especiaily when he had 
himsel! such powerful reasons fer caution- 
ing his son to be careful of his heart. At)) 
the expiration of six months, Frank’s atten- | 


‘give below, is welcome, 
theme on which she has breathed “a sis. 
ter’s love” will awaken a respensive thrill 
in every bosom.—Ep.] 


visit to a friend some miles distant; and ||tion to his studies, and his whole deport-' 
though he had heard her name mentioned |) ment, had won him the entire esteem of the | 
every hour in the day, by her father and | worthy doctor, and even his seemingly aus-| 
aunt in terms of affectionate praise, he flat-| tere sister regarded their young inmate with | 
tered himself that his increasing curiosity |jincreasing affection. Frank was aware of| 
to see her arose solel- from the desire of || this, and he thought with a feeling of ex-| 
convincing the doctor that he was welcome! ultation, ‘If there is a bar to my union| 
_ta -— a as = Eons. =< Fimary | with Emuna, it shall ened re ire. bar 
passed very slowly with the young student, || was my own unworthiness: I wi tve 
he sweed hen, aed sighed ches, and not/|| her, though I may be destined to lose her.” 
un “pom he repeated to himself “ Itis|| At length he wrote to his father desiring a 
very difficult to do right;” and with that re-|| recal, and hinted that respect for the . 
flection arose the idea of home. But Em-|/ sons’ to which he had alluded previous 
ma came at length, and theugh Frank tried || his departure made it necessary to urge this 


. 








The delightful 


Written for the Pert Folia, 
TO MY SISTER, 


ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


© Time, on whose arbitrary wing,” 
Our days are swiftly borne away, 
Returns, dear girl, aguin to dring 
Remembrance of thy natal day. 

And S—, whene’er this hand can fling, 
O’er musick’s chords so sweet a theme, 
O! list thee to the lay I sing, 

E’en tho’ it tell but faney’s dream. 

I cannot string a Cearer lyre 

‘Than that which sings of childhood’s hours, 
Nor could a theme my muse inspire, 
More welcome to its brightest bowers; 
And when it tells of by-gone days, 

My heart more fondly clings to thee; 
While far imagination strays, 

O’cr seenes forever lost to me. 


: 


I cannot touch a gentler chord, 

Then that which bound each heart and hand, 
When every thought and every word 
But strengthen’d childhvod’s golden band. 
1 Know thou wilt return again, 

And stray with me to earlier years, 

Ere yet the heart knew aught of pain, 
liut what was told in childish tears. 

I could net wake a sweeter strain 

Than that which tells my love to thee; 
And know thou wilt return again 

Its cherish’d echo back to me; 

For O, thy heart m infancy, 

Could tell a sister’s fondest love, 

That days and years in passing by, 

Her colder feelings wight improve, 


I cannot breathe a fonder prayer, 

Upon my sister's natal day, 

Than that (twill not be lost in air”) 
She ne’er may know a harsher sway 

Than calmly reigns within a breast 

At peace with earth, at peace with heaven, 
Which only knows itself at rest 

In knowing every fault forgiven. 


And may that day at cach return 

A dearer fonder welcome knaw, 

And each revolving year inurn 

Its cares in hopes which will below 
Sustain the sad and fainting soul, 

Till seraphs, soaring from above, 

Shall bear it from its elay’s control 
To purer than a sister's love. 

Fcb. 19, 1829, THYRZA, 
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EXTRACTS FROM llvery deserving woman, though I cannot || leaves were i i : 

. - _ ; yere uncut. He is certainly & 
mY AUNT MARTIIA’S DIARY. —_ -_— in + she said last Wednes- | learned and.clever man, and well Secunee 
Dined at Colonel Hackett’s—an elegant Amon peer ap oe ro —~ ever. ||his various lucrative preferments, but I did 
y and a very genteel dinner of eleven, ter M ingaret Gene ‘ap <4 : “74 t ppc «wig glean any thing particularly interesting 
and wine with a remove, and an excellent younger, ae Geum ga s ‘! As ye years from his conversation in this visit, except 
dessert. Miss Lockhart (some people call || family and I opens Heigh | aot 8|\that he would ndt give a farthing for lob. 
her Miss Lack-heart) thought it was badly | thing — i sot. 2 aap ee ster sauce without nutmeg in it, that a glass 
dressed, and rather shabby, but I can’t say a0 excellent en chin o Mr, Bishop! |'of vinegar should always be thrown into 
it struck me so. To be sure the lemon |geed. Be Deawlt —_ ———. froia | the water when you boil a turbot. If shall 

padding bes shockingly smoked, the phea-|| Sciehed “ _— hg on. e ; itterly in-|'take no further notice of Mr. B ! 
et was roasted to rags, anid the anchovy Peo perarhe a ewe corey: sa of || How very cheap jaconet muslins have 
tosst as salt as brine; but as-to their filling | cles of dress and. _ meet the arti-) become! 1 don’t hke Cape Madeira.— 
the table with an epergne, serving rabbit- Gots ane oe ——— I, Mem. to have no more cabbage for dinner. 
carrie instead of chickens, and substituting | red, looked a little confi ok ae ptereen onal msure Peggy must steal my pins, there 
clotted cream fora nice trifle in the glass the congregation al thea ——— of} is’nt one left in the pincushion. ‘This is 
dish, I think nothing of it, for I never knew || Miss Penfolds, wl o ar m= = fi he jithe ascend Gnd T Cave apeues te nam 
itotherwise at Okeover-all. At allevents, ||horses, and ee “ _— = ine as about the drawing-room grate. Scrvants 
it wasn’t for Miss L. to make the ebecetiill Secon” tee — oe — pe-|are such a plague! A handful of worm- 
tion, considering the kindness she has ex- | new Gross-de-Na ES ait — a ry a) wood best preservative of furs against the 
perienced from the Colonel, who is cer- | thers, se 4 noe pee he ae an a Mrs. Stevens’s things hanging out 
tinly a very worthy man; and indeed it is | circumstances Thesk he - 2 ee ob “in| again! t thought she washed last week. 
mark of a little mind in anybody to ne-'lean an. Tee 4 - -——. |No answer yet from Mrs. Fringe, Pug 
ae ag: matters. Consider- | wore my old enone — thougt ; nen ph age an: last night: surely it 

ing he has been so jong in India, it is very || 7 : Segoe , Wasn't Mr. B——! , 

camordinary that par gale, mote —_ Pomplengg ong oy ee a it for || Went to the circulating library for 
currie at his house. I wonder when Mrs. | cherry-coloured Renin & oy mes with | Scott’s last novel, (as I thought it) andfind 
fl. means to leave off her striped gown: she || much’ more becomin ae - : Rate wey there are two new ones since. I’m sure 
wore it at the race-ball last year; besides, || with pink Saw eatin like 1 ined it || nobody is more anxious than I am to 
Stripes are out. Sir Hildebrand Harbottle | foot at the corner of each plage Po on S| read them as fast as possible, but he meally 
sked me to drink champaigne with him. | ing this morning, which po t - ‘ ~~ fot tore 6 Se ——, 
Dr. Hippuff was called out at dinner-time, | owing to the ~— eonthes - 1 2 ow: y || ple who must snatch an hoor or two, now 
otrather just as it was over; they say he |such a slee ni oe “4 o> | then, to eat and drink, and see their 
ways contrives it about the time of the | over each x as to hide’ it — ‘A teen || friends, and discharge the common duties 
dessert, Mr. Bishop has not been. Ii Saxby with Miss Pocklin no called fer \j of Society. A letter atelast from Mrs. 
Saw Widow Waters’ cows feeding in) church, but fortunatel a ten ad eet Fringe, but I positively will not wear pea- 
Okeover church-yard—a scandalous pro- | my aden cap with are tb — pu ry green, so dreadfully unbecoming to my 
ceeding! I wouldn’t taste a drop of their | took care to sit with my back re th — 1|\complexion: dark people should wear no- 
milk ‘upon any consideration! Mem. to ‘dows. None but ver ah andl ould meet Ee a ~ 
deol in future with Mrs. Carter. Some- ‘ever sit frontin the ty ht “ee S. had j Hite, whe Santered eb sant. De. Bishop, 
body said yesterday, Sir Hildebrand wasj/ gold watch mn | — un — . teid ajjand told me she met him this morning in 
full of the milk of human kindness. It) with amethyst bracelets .. -s, 3 To . bags I find he’s a trifling, shuf- 
ems an odd expression applied to a man, || gloves, and Miss P. a fine ink Cl ion oul ae Gumeiee, oe 5 Se = ge tar 
= one, too, whose face is of a deep claret | pelisse, trimmed with white ae pe | oe poms he deserves, Told Hipnnah 
colour from the quantity of wine he drinks. || dozen feathers in her hat. Weall admired calls eed oom ee 














} 1 . * | 
- orem _ the phrase, € milki- | the sermon very much, and hoped some of|| What an idiot that Mannah is!—How 
thecary so ki iy ‘fre = Fox, the apo- || our neighbours would be benefitted by it. | could she think of letting in Miss Lock- 
’ indly offered to také me to||— Mr. Bishop not at church!! 'hart and the two Miss Penfolds? 2 owl 


the Colonel’s and bring me back in his one|| Iti ! F . . 
k nea . isone!| Itis really quite melancholy to see poor)’ was : +L, i a 
aan Pe I little thought he would!) Mr. Gingham. since he retired cae Sete tn coon — =e a7 
The “ te) = five and thirty pounds. || haberdashery business, how much he seems || pink slippers!—the ne a titer —the 
bealtt pile oe a large family and || to be ata loss to get through the day, and istair carpet up and conan ail in the hall!! 
mr nt ne . 20urhood to struggle with, || how dresdtully he wastes histime! [have |) "Tis yery vul > of them As be dressed out 
_. im have the money; but { wonder|/been watching him the whole morning || and makin roth at such ly hour 
- dea thas ——— of marrying. J pe-/) taking the dimensions of his garden wail a!) Now that 1 abate ox or ede don’t 
ty 0p a is well known I hat ma. //dozen times over with a yard measure, || suppose a soul will | yas the house: I 
eee tunities. If Mr. Bishop thinks he | sitting in the sun twiddling his thumbs for || don’t like this cap. 1 think I look better 
le eromny I can assure biin he is very -s hour at | time, looking vacantly over)! after all in the p= ae ribands. Surely }see 
. ' ' |, the gate an yawning, and then going to || ¢ ‘ “mo sie gus ; 
Feng ot, wl the course of) sit inthe sun again, “ While Ia oe tes emel plggany mgm a tee. 
Se sam a ered I dic n’t keep acar-)|name, a moment's past,” says Dr. Young. || Hannah! run déern end open the garden 
*s hades om » on purpose to introduce | He should read Dr. Watts on the Abuse of | gate—heve’s Mr. Bishop coming!--I am 
aalled it) teak hs’ kao ack tea hon hac: py. 8 aipont fe dying line ajjathome! Do you understand? You xed 
: ‘ gt . ; . r drying linen, | a ' 
em oe oy ay sf — thal always) early this morning, and has been three || “* bin in—1 amet Remet 
(denplgo red np gan bang) Cane geal EEE ek wept PSE LT 
i “ A 1} “2 , r ,) ing on ° ° : 
Pes except that of having it when 1 || basket of clothes! 1 yub-chotes eno boas | Dogmatical and Categorical. — Aw Plain- 
want it. She hoped I wasn’t billious:|| waiting at the shrubbery-gate from eleven || spoken gentleman being asked his opinion 
~what can have put such a fancy into her || o’clock til . ry" eleven’! as to a compromise between two parties on 
head? However, I shall tak y wart eae ock till five minutes past twelve, andj), certain question, replied, that “a little 
lady de Crispi a 7 ti oe couple of | raed mires cart has gone three times up | Cometliathons and pies mend vo. might do 
ldo’ Tike wpigny’s jcc cee jt i the ae with a tarpaulin over it. ‘What | onders: but if one party was aeteniaae 
‘me Bishop, I wonder. =) Saes is enone. Fair Oe ask mahorl| to be dog-matical, and the. other cat-egori- 
Mine oeet Mrs. Saxby Dr. Drawlington called this morning— || sching.” must end in worrying and 
Sat tenn ne bee reall a age = — him puffing as he came up stairs, xt mat 
Sih Gas cay dokead ed upon them||and had just time to pop a novel I was, Swedish restriction .—A restriction of the 
Mt go again ti i - pend upon it I shall reading under the sofa cushion, and take, Swedirh government, respecting matrimo- 
ly there is so hin, return my visit. | out his pamphlet upon the revelations, in | ny, prevents the young men from entering 
ices vk or peo: ing indecorous in all|| which he has clearly proved that the || into wedlock before the age of twenty-one, 
Tapped the cask »- from Mr. Bishop!! || events of last year are prefi red and pro-|| except in cases where pro is bequeath- 
iprdener, and tol beer brewed by the} phecied. The same thing has been indis-|/ed to an heir, who is then at liberty to 
’ d Peggy to take a large|| putably proved every year within recollec- || marry as soon as he attains eighteen. Girls 











$down to poor Mrs. Carter. She is all tion, § hope he didn’t observe that the |lare allowed to marry at fifteen. 
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YOUTH. 
BY MBS. HARRIET MUZZY. 
How brilliant are the hopes of youth! 
How swift its minutes fly! 


Fach accent breathes the tone of truth— 
Love smiles in every eye. 


lfow blue the skies, how fair the flowers, 
How sweet the wild bird’s lay; 

How green and fresh the summer bowers; 
‘The winter’s hearth how gay! 


Its elfin revels wildly free, 
Uncheeked by forms of art, 

The echoing laugh, the burst of glee 
Spontaneous from the heart, 


A year! how very longa time, 

For childhood's thought to scan! 

But, ah! ere life has reached its prime, 
How short its tiny span! 


Ah! what is left to make amends 

For all we lose with youth? 

Its guileless hopes, its countless friends, 
Aud dreams of changeless truth. 


Its aimless rambles wildly free, 

And sports, and fairy bowers, 

Its unchecked thoughts, its heart-felt glee, 
And skies, and fields, and flowers? 


What do we gain by ripened thought, 
and cultured intellect? 

What save experience, dearly bought, 
Pain, falsehood, and neglect? 


The heart its wasted |;oards may mourn, 
OF love, and fash, and tru; 

For, ah! it meess no such return, 

As it could dream in youtii, 


The bubble dancing on the stream, 
Attracts the urchin’s eye; 

A breath has broke it: thus the dream 
Of eherish’d hope may fly! 

The aspiring mind may nobly soar 
“rhe path of fame to gain; 

But when the weary chase is o'er, 

It seems—how weak and vain! 


Pale Genius o’er the midnight oil, 
Consumes life’s precious hours; 
Gains he the guerdon of his toil? 
(A wreath of fadeless flowers !) 


If Fame a thorvless wreath e’er gave 
To Genius’ brightest son, 

*Twas but to bloom upon his grave, 
When all his toils were done! 


Then, youth, enjoy thy haleyon hours— 
Indulge thy guileless glee ! 

Rove thy green fields, aud pluck thy flow'rs: 
Life has no more for thee! 


For,ah! the toys of riper years 

Are far more vain than thine; 

Their hopes are chill’d by adverse fears; 
Their smiles through tears must shine! 








PROGRESS OF A DANDY. 


Eleazer Muckleton was born and partly 
bred in atown not far from the metropolis 
of Massachusetts. Old Squire Muckleton, 
the father, was an uncouth, left-handed, 


: age sort of a clodhopper; while his 
EY 


dy, having once spent a winter among the 


fashionables in the city, was altogether de-| 
voted to the punctilios and observances of 


high life. Many 2 time bad she wadergone 
most inexpressible chagrin, when the 


squire unceremoniously 


faded brown, mulberry-coloured vest, 
breeches of grey satinet, disclosing the 
at the knees, and double-soled cow- 

hide half-boots—about his neck a coarse 
pulicat, and about his hands a visible as well 
as fragrant portion of the compost so essen- 
.tial tothe prosperity of squash and cabbage. 
** Dong it,” he would exclaim on such oc- 
casions, ** why didn’t you let us know 

o 


intruded upon Ler! 
select parties, clad in his docked coat of 


strive to blush, or avert in scorn the offend- 
ed dignity of her countenance. 

These frequent encroachments upon the 
| purlicus of. style, excited Mrs. M. to the 
| contrivance, either of a remedy or of a con- 
jsolation. She began with the squire him- 
| self; and, after finding all her lectures and 
|expostulation, utterly ineffectual, she re- 
|sclved on making a gentleman of Eleazer, 
| then in his nineteenth year. 
| noon, calling in the lad from his avocation 

in the barn-yard, she disclosed her project 
as followeth:— ‘ 

** Eleazer, my darling. your father is such 
|a downright clown, that I despair of living 
| peaceably in any genteel manner until you 
| have become so far polished, and have ac- 
quired that gentleman! 
|which may make our family respectable, 
,and render his appearance at our fashiona- 
| ble assemblies no longer necessary. There- 
|fore you must go to Boston, get a place in 
{some retail store on Cornhill, attend Mr. 
| Carter’s dancing school one or two quar- 
|ters, and come home in two years perfectly 
! accomplished.” 
| 4} like that darned well,” responded 
|Eleazer. It’s jest what I was a thinking 
jon t’other day, when I slumped into the 
} 
| 
{ 





| 
| 
| 
|| mud hole. I thought how I should rather 
|| like to be one of them ’ere genteel fellows 


behind the counter, where I went to sell 
| the tow-cloth and mittens that aunt Polly 
| made. Gor! I guess I’d roll out the ribbon, 
j, and haul down the calico as well as any on 
\|\?em! Besides, they’re all as rich as mud— 

tor they’ve got ruffles to their shirts, and 
|| watch chains, and don’t wear the leastest 
be of homespun, and their boots always 
shines like a junk bottle.” 


Delighted with this evidence of taste and 


al 
Ree incipient uprisings of ambition, Mrs. 
| M. exercised all due diligence in despatch- 
l|ing her hopeful heir to the land of polite- 
'\ness. The squire himself was forced to 
|| succumb; and the plan succeeded to a mi- 
'‘\pacle. A situation was soon obtained, and 
|| Kleazer was transformed by degrees into 
|| the similitude of a gentlewan. } 
| is true, there was some incongruity in bis 
\|appearance—the new coat did riot exactly 
|| tally with the red and yellow swansdown 
il vest, the false collar ill accorded with the 
|| factory shirt, the white pantaloons revolte 
|| from the yarn hose and rough brogans, and 
|| the cropped pate disclosed certain proofs 


! 


that the upper portion of his visage had 
been deprived of its protection against the 
| glare of a burning sun. 
j ters soon wore into consistency; and at the 





| end of two years, Eleazer again visited his 

| parents, as finished a dandy as his mother 

|could desire, and as foppish a butterfly as 
was ever generatedfrom adespicable muck- 
worm, and warmed into giddy and senseless 

|| existence. 

|| So extensively in fact had he profited by 


} 


| the good lacdy’s instructions, and so thor- 


oughly had he completed his education, that 
the doating mother found him to be much 
too far advanced in the science of gentility 











come within the range 
sion, Since her sojourn at the capi 
very important chan 

fashion had occurred. 
and new manners had been invented; and 
while Muckleton the younger dilated on 


wrapped in doubtful astonishment and ad- 
mirable perplexity. 
no great reluctance that the 
sented 


these topics, the old school disciple was 


paren 
to encourage the genius of Mr. Elea- "him, who is 
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| this ere scrape;” whereas the lady would i zer, with a viaticum of five thousand dq Then he qt 
lars, wherewith to proceed to the €mpor. ME supported b 
um of dry goods within the dominions MMM gem in he 
his majesty of England, in order to make Ml swectness W 
|| purchases, return, and make his fortune, of the fernal 
|| _ With these views he departed; and afl porrows th: 
|| absence of six months contributed to tran, IME rose. 
|| form the Cornhill coxcomb into an Exqyj 
|| site of the highest grade. He had swell A young 
jjout of every body’s memory, so that he Panktin hit 
So, one after-| could not possibly recognise his former x. at riches 
quaintances. For every dollar carried wig ndue solic 
him to London and Leeds and Mancheste who; altho 
|| and Birmingham, he brought back four ia wealth, wa 
1 the shape of merchandize. Resolved af ious than th 
|cutting a monstrous flourish, he rented, counting-he 
|\large store, and commenced wholesk an apple fr 
dealer, with all the paraphernalia of clerks, ted , at 
sort of address apprentices, yardtsticks, and scissors. Hi sarcely gr 
,counting-room in the second story was itll i s second, 
|| ted exactly to his taste, and according to choosing a. 
| his special order—there were double beauty, he 
|| book-racks, big folios, blank checks, and» after many 
| forth—the door pannels glistened inall the three apple 
ostentation of Spanish brown mahogam, and bu 
and the floor was marbled most ravings Philos 
tractedly. He was for doing business ont MM siches than 
splendid scale—and so he did it for a whok 
twelvemonth, when old Squire Mucklet 
was fain to visit the city, pay off the whok. ADVI 
sale dealer’s debts, and take him home, po Detest diss 
i lished into an utter unfitness for any usefil By gentle 
| employment—at the cost of some ten tho. Jj Let duty, 
sand dollars. — Nantucket Enquirer. oy Se yor 
Despise cc 
——P Who meas 
VARIETY. on 
Repeats tl 
Are men ¢ 
For the Ladies.—The New York Evening 08 » 
Post informs the ladies that in consequence oe iu te 
of the havoc which they make with their ~— 
husband’s and fathers newspapers in curl 
ing their hair, a Mr. Moreston has invented a. ),, 
an elegant little machine for the dressing . the i % 
table of the ladies, by which their hairmay MM ec ay 
be put up, not only without the necessity — 
employing the public documents and de- dies pd 
bates in Congress for that purpose, but with as 
| : om character | 
‘At first, it || 2 Superior degree of nicety and expedition Ho. of, 
1-_|/It isa small hollow roller, neatly covered dona lit 
|| with glazed paper and closed at one er an § Ww 
|tremity. Within the hollow roller is inset Hf si .oa coy 
\, ted an elastic spring to which is attached 8 Tes most t 
1 || piece of ribbon, and the hair being wound happy, an 
“}round the roller, is confined by — . ‘de t 
\ the ribben with a small hook to the theie frien 
\ extremity of the roller. ate « 
1) FEMALE PIETY. so very fe 
But all these mat- i Religion in a feinale secures all her inter # world rin 
| ests. It graces her character, promotes her [J any thing 
|| peace, endears her friendships, secures all J worthy o 
|, her esteem, and adds a dignity and w “ourselves 
‘indescribable to her deeds. How sweet! J presence 
| when the mistress of the family is the hand- J social cir 
ll maid of the Lord—when the motber of chit that they 
|dren is an example of piety—when the @ their mut 
wife of our bosom is espoused to the Re- # they may 
deemer! how desirable that the daughter 3 our head 
| be a chaste virgin to Christ! that the sister 3 May say 
leaneth on the arm who sticketh closer thas him 
a brother! that the songstress of the temple 
either to subserve her original design, orto || belongeth tothe heavenly choir! How 
her comprehen. || sant, when the absent husband can thinkof Gen. J: 
home, and reflect that angels watch the HH ayisit to 
s in the world lace, who may guard the interests and the HH to write 
New habiliments Realth of his heaven-born companions, Album. 
children of the covenant! \When about © I brilliant 
leave her a widow, and commit to her & @ The lady 
clusive care his helpless offspring, bat oured—b 
consoling, if her character is such she ctiil high. 
It was therefore with || can lean upon the widow’s God, and we , 
ts con-||her children under When 
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Then he quits the world calm and happy, | 
supported by the hope, that he shall meet 
them in heaven. Religion has a peculiar) 
sweetness when it mingles with the softness | 
of the female character; so the dew drop 
porrows the odour and colour from the| 


Tuse. 


ANECDOTE. 

A young person once mentioned to Dr. | 
Franklin his surprise, that the possession of 

at riches should ever be attended with | 
undue solicitude: and instanced a merchant, | 
who; although in possession of unbounded || 
wealth, was as busy, and much mere anx- \ 
jous than the most assiduous clerk in his 
counting-house. The doctor, in reply, took 
an apple from the fruit basket, and presen- 
ted it toa child in the room, who could 
scarcely grasp it in hishand. He then gave | 
ita second, which filled the other hand; and | 
choosing a third, remarkable for its size and 
beauty, he presented thatalso. The child, | 
after many ineffectual attempts to hold the| 
three apples, dropped the last on the car- 
pet, and burst into tears. ‘‘See there,” said | 
the Philosopher, “is a Jittle man with more | 
tiches than he can enjoy.” 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 
Detest disguise; remember, *tis your part 
By gentle fondness to retain the heart; 
Let duty, prudence, virtue, take the lead, 
To fix your choice—but from it ne’er recede. 
Despise coquetry—spurn the shallow fool, 
Who measures out dull compliments by rule: 
And without meaning, like a chattering jay, 
Repeats the same dull strains throughout the day. 
Are men of sense attracted by your face, . 
Your well-turn'd figure, or their compound grace? 
Be mild and equal, moderate ly gay, 
Your judgment rather than your wit display. 


THE SOCIAL VIRTUES. 

The happiness of this life consists much 
inthe interchange of kind affections, and 
of tender sympathies and mutual conde- 
scensions. We must live for each other, | 
and we must encounter so many varieties of 
character and opinion, and must never be} 
weary of making little concessions, of par- 
doning little errors, or even forgiving in- 
tults. Whatever fame and splendor may 
attend commanding talents, we always va-| 
lue most the virtues that make us easy and) 
happy, and it is pleasing to think how mas 
ny have been lamented and beloved by! 
their friends, for their kind affections, and 
amiable and benevolent exertions. Since! 
so very few of us can expect to make this| 





THE MIRROR. 


Written for the Port Folio. 
HAPPINESS. 


In estimating the sources from which we} 
expect to derive happiness in this life, how) 
widely do we differ, and how various are) 








the means employed in its pursuit. The| 
ambitious seek it in honours and distinc- 
tions; the avaricious, the vain, and the gay, | 


in wealth, flattery, fashion, and amusement: 1 feels so 


| 


and do they not, nearly all, return disap- 
pointed from the search, and feel the insuf- 
ficiency of either, or all these sources com-| 
bined to bestow the boon for which they | 
toil? does not the ardour of the chase wea- | 
ry before the object is attained? do not the | 
means employed to secure the coveted 

blessing disgust and satiate before the real-| 
ity is enjoyed? And you who place your| 
hopes of happiness in the keeping of ano- 

ther, whose peace, nay, whose very exist-| 
ence, depend on the sympathy, or the will 

of that one whom you have made the repo- | 
sitory of your most precious good, have ye | 
secured the blessing? Does not ingrati-| 
tude, adder-like, sting the bosom that 

warms it? Does not indifference chill the | 


|fountain of warm and generous feeling’, 


Does not caprice disturb, or inconstancy | 
distract? If not, ye have chosen wisely; for) 
the happiness is most secure which is de. 
rived from friendship, sympathy, and virtu-| 
ous affection. But, yet, much of our earth-| 
ly happiness—(and it is in vain for senti-| 
ment to deny, or philosophy to attempt to 
controvert the fact)—depends on external 
circumstances. We are happy by compa-| 
rison, and I never felt this truth more forci-| 
bly than at the present moment; it is the | 
artificial wants of life that constitute our 
chief source of discontent. True, there are 
sorrows which lie too deep for external cir- 
cumstances to affect; these sorrows are 
among the many which originate in the 
deep recesses of the mind; and buried there, 
have no business on these pages. But to 
return to my previous assertion thal we are 
happy by comparison ; at this moment I feel 
comparatively happy, for I have just seen 
an exhibition of squalid poverty, misery, | 
and vice, which, though it could not fail to | 
awaken every feeling of painfal compassion, 
at once brought to my busom the assurance 
that it is only actual want, disgrace, and 
vice, which can make us completely mise- 
rable; and while I am convinced that the 
heaped up hoards of avarice, the prodigali- 





ring with our name, our talents, or 

ay thing else, why, is it not a labour most 
worthy of the christian heart, to endear 
‘ourselves to those around us, so that our 
Presence may kindle a smile through the 
social circle, and our friends may rejoice 
they are brought nearer each other in 
their mutual love of us—that in our absence 
they may feel that one is wanting, and when 
cur heads are laid low in the grave, they 
may say with bursting hearts, “We have 
him who always made us happy.”— 

C. A. 


A NAME. 


Gen. Jackson, some years since, when on} P 


tvisit to New-York, was desired by a lady 
‘9 write something as a memorial in her 
Album. He wrote on the middle of the 
it page, the words ‘Andrew Jackson.’ 
lady then thought herself highly hon- 
sured—but a wise presidency will add a 
till higher value to that signature. 
‘When you mean to do a good action, do 
Net deliberate about it. 





ty of the luxurious, and the glittering gew- 


=s>— 


this reminds me of the diary of the deceased 
lady; and as I fear I am growing tedious, I 
will leave this strain of reficction, into 


=== 


which I was insensibly led, and forthwith ® 


recur to the before mentioned vestige 
antiquity. . 


DIARY. NO. 3. 


Wednesday. Nose late, quite unrefresh- 
ed, and feeling quite melancholy—wish I 
had’nt quarrelled with Lucy; one always 
opish after one has squabbled with 
one’s friends—mem. send for her and make 
it up—resolved to have a party—invite all 
my best friends—leaye out Mr. L. on ac- 
count of the late invitation, the spite, &c. 
—mem. take care to let him know I had a 
party.—mem. must buy a new set of chim- 
ney ornaments, and a new chess-party to 
be splendid—just getting ready to go out 
a shopping when Mr. L. called—treated 
him cool at first—invitation cards laid on 
the table—Mr. L. took them up—aone for 
him—watched to see how he’d look— 
didn’t look any how—began to praise my 
writing, beautiful, neat hand—said I danc- 
ed so well last night—wondered what made 
Miss R. dance; she’s so heavy—mine just 
the figure for dancing—thought it would 
be too rude not to ask Mr. L. to the party, 
as he saw the cards—pity to let him feeb 
slighted, so asked him to come—he’ll do 
to help amuse the company, he’s so divert- 
ing, always such good things to say—fine 
man, Mr. L.—A poor woman came to the 
door, half starved, no covering scarcely, 
five children, no wood, nothing to eat, land- 
lord threatened to turn her out, can’t pay 
the rent—know the woman, a good-hearted 
creature—gave her some food—but can’t 
give money for rent and wood on account 
of the chimney ornaments, and new dress 
—poor woman went away crying—very sor- 
ry, feel very uncomfortable about her, but 
must have the things for the party—went 
out—bought superb jars for the mantel- 
piece, splendid dress, every thing in style 
for the party—cost a great deal—mem, save 
in house-keeping for a whole quarter—take 
off the maid’s wages—give nothing away 
all this year—make up for the expense 
some way—I can’t help thinking of the 
poor woman—I wish there were no poor 
peop’e to come to the door—makes one 
feel so bad—one can’t spare money for 
every thing—must do as other people do 
—go to bed, and try to dream of the party. 

This portion of the Diary is an illustration 
of my text, and happened to occur very 
opportunely, 


|gaws of fashionable folly, fail to bestow MABEL 
|happiness, I cannot but lament that the 
|hoarded wealth of the covetous, and the 
| profusion of thoughtless extravagance are 
not applied to ameliorate the dreadful con- 
|dition of at least one-third of our species. 
It may be urged that habitual vice destroys ‘ . . 
‘the mA effect of charity and benovelenee. The Clarion again.--We confess we have 
|I must acquiesce in the truth of the state- j net had the pleasure of perusing Mr. Web- 
|ment; but the question naturally arises, || ster’s Address, and we presume there are 
Would so much vice exist if there was less || many, in this part of the world, at least, who 
actual misery? We know that vice pro-|! have been equally unfortunate. There is 


duces misery; but does not misery also |} : sos 
roduce vice? Would not the superfluities therefore nothing very surprising in the eX- 


of the rich, if properly applied, bestow the 
means of honest comfort on many a stary-|| have uttered the identical speech”? which 
mage who, houseless, naked, and fa-|| has been attributed to him: there is noth- 
ished, is fain to covet even the “ crumbs |!ing in it at varian it i rinci- 
that fall from the rich man’s table.” Our} ae of this sage oy cepa Fon ge the 
° ee i 
our vanity, our artificial wants, ren- devoted spirit of patriotism which b: 
us uncharitable; to feed and indu ‘ee scnphed emma Ananda, 
these, we deny the aid which, the sympathy brilliantly and with such intenseness thro’_ 
naturally planted in almost every heart, |jout the “speech,” rendered the illusion 
would otherwise urge us to bestow: and" still more plausible; thopgh we are now 





PHILADELPHIA; 
Marca 11, 1829. 














ell 


pressed belief “that Mr. Adams might . 
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convinced that Mr. Webster and not Mr. | our efforts to advance the interests of any || For every thing that nature hath in earth, or gir 
Adams, is its author. He was certainly ve- i similar exertion to excite a spirit of literary || or sca, Smad / 
ry happy in his conception of the charac. || emulation, too long dormant, among those gee vs ee 
r, and as the-critics say “sustained it to l who are so capable of appreciating the ad- |! and they think in every sound that wakes beneath 

the life,” though the reader cannot but/||vantages resulting from the establishment |} | the autumn sky, 
~ experience a feeling of disappointment and || of literary and scientific journals, and so | They hear a moaning for the past, a song of dayy 


: il as é * » » | gone by. 
regret, when he learns that so beautiful a liberal in extending their patronage to those | 


. : e 4 é : | And unto such as these is given the t li 

specimen of eloquence was not what it pur- located in other states. Of the character | Pavan 8 ‘alisman of 

ported to be. |, of the work now proposed, no doubt can | To sce in all unconscious things a beauty unde 

| be entertained but that it will be valuable || m — 

| Be ; ° 4 .| The pale grey dawn, and evening's glow, the ¢ 

Industry.—To no one virtue do we, || in every respect, and creditable to the part cud donp Shue dhs Joud, 

probably, owe more than to Ixaverar, | ae ge ey 3 oe ae it is to be ore | The sunlight and the storm fur them are full of 
. . aR tw r it 3po | sy. 

whether considered as the source of bodily | om 207 Sees bee Me uppest on te pony 


} : | Professors of the University, who will fur- | il , 
comfort and convenience merely, or in re- || v9 |, But mostly now, when autumn wears the heeticof 


7 . : . | nish original and interesting contributions || deeny, 
lation to its effect upon the mind, In this || on all the important branches of Learning || And still as nightly vigils pass the sunny hours away, 


; 3 iv -| : ; : > || Then find we in each waning thi 
latter view, it is prodctive of more ac l|and Science. The Editors say in their!) of the sane — ee 


tual re yee - by ied emma § prospectus-— I Some emblem of the false-lit hopes we worshipped 
imagined. He who is pamgessed of the in- | _ ** Whilst the Journal will be principally Sone 
dulgencies of life, without the necessity of devoted to general topics of Moral or Phy- || And dwelling on the thought that all of eariulinen 
mental or bodily excrtion, may be looked || sical Science, Philology and Polite Litera-|| must dic, 
upon as happy, but the listlessness and enui ! i the a po me not be ‘eo ~ he yh, ig mourn for aught that glides 1 
: 3 re || our local and peculiar concerns. They wi ‘ ys 

y r reys upon min 1) cen Figg er w ; 
which continu lly preys up - u “or || endeavour to collect and diffuse what in- And nerds 7 we share with them the darknes 
invades his gayest moments will prove him | ¢,.mation they can, concerning the history | -ppan ¢, —o 
far otherwise. He is a burden to himself, |! of Virginia, and the other States—their |) it! (ie, blight of weary years om soul and fer 
and experiences more oppressive uneasi- | first Settlement—their progress as Colo- | 
ness, from doing nothing, than does the || nies and as Independent States: —their pe- || 
common labourer after his daily toil. It is|| Cularities in Laws, Manners or Dialect— ~ ORIGINAI 

. . tet jjtheir Statistical Details and Natural Phe- |! —— 
a weariness of the worst kind, for it is al-||— “ ; : : a P| r 
ways witft him; he cannot look to the close nares. — a gee is — want- | ATERARY N OTICES. 
- ’ , : ed. The information which now lies scat-| ~~; c pws . ~ 
of day for repose and relief. Night, which I tered among individuals, if collected, would || SAD TALES AND GLAD TALES. 
on the labourer descends in balmy and re-|)shed a great light on the past history and | We have seen no particular notice as 
y | & Hf y ; ie 

freshing slumber, will afford to him no} Present a s our country. On these, yer pod ~ eo _ although an 
benefit; for inactivity is the cause of his || 29d other subjects, they solicit contribu: | om one of she est productions, we think 

= dnott , tainet'ts tire f H tions. . . ih s merits justi es our presenting our read- 
misery, and not to repose must he retire for!) A part of the Journal will communicate || ¢rs with a slight sketch of its prominent 


comfort. But how different is it with him, || information concerning the University—|| features. The Author, who calls himself 














who, engaged in the concerns of life, feels || the course of instruction pursued by the |! Reginald Reverie, dedicates his work to 
|| several Professors—Meetings of the Visi-|| ‘‘ lis Lucky Stars, if he have any,” and 


the invigorating influence of Innvsrry; the : : a « 
‘ - || tors—Pub! Xxaminations—St: '| declares in his preface that, “ The follow. 
labours of the day bring change and varie-||t0TS—Pubsic | examinations—Statutes and P , 0 


ate ieee \j other Regulations of the University—tists || ing Tales and Fancies are the result of Hi the Pylis 
ty—keeps the mind ina state of activity, | of professors and Students—honorary dis-| some few, stolen, at different intervals, Band after 
and opens contintfally new sources of in- i tinctions, and occasionally such productions | from severer hours, and dedicated to a sort 
struction or pleasure. The bl®@om ofhealth | of the Students as may possess unusual | Qf imaginative and story-telling propens- 
is upon his cheek—the glow of honest} merit. 7 information, penser yr”, PB we heartily pe Dy sn = “ re 
‘ * of, ate £2 ” 4.,,esting to the parents anc uardians of || telling propensities” coul oast so fortu- 
pride, and of self satisfaction, is in hisheart; ll the Gudenta, will not be cos to || nate Pc It is unquestionably the pro- 
his meals are relished without the misera- || th¢ publit. ‘The Journal may also, by re-|, duction of true genius, full of ingenuity 
ble incentives to appetite, to which the idle || cciving and transmitting hints on the diffi- |}and spirit, and fwo of the tales, in particu- 
are necessitated to resort; he finds no time || cult subject ecomge government and in- || lar, oe with pr aed and pales = 
. 2 . aot \) struction, render an importaat service to || more so, because while they possess a 
for indulging in useless or fictitious sor- ll tic cause of cdueatien ** e lohan of neve, Gane a" meme 
rows, or of brooding, unprofitably, over real || which they are told, the author embodies 
ones. Ifa gloam falls upon his mind, as ——EeEEEEEEES || with his beautiful imagings, seme of the 
on the best it sometimes will, it is relievea | For the Port Felio, || historical events of our own country. The 
or entirely banished by the sunshine of} AUTUMNAL THOUGHTS. | «The Paleeadoey™ abd ** The: Spy and the 
employment. Sleep is the only vasterware | The summer days have gone, and yet the south I Traitor.” Vhe date of the first mentioned 
he seeks, and this imparts a pleasing relax. i wind lingers here, || tale is 1777, and the heroine Jsabel Vaugi- 
ation to the exertions of the day—affords re- i As = it heeded not the voice of the departing || an the daughter of onc who had died in 
newed strength to the nerves, vigor to the | But there lives a plaintive music, and a sadness in poi a ead sper Be te Be = 
body, refreshes the mind and fills the clear |) its tone, i . . — ~ the 
louded 1 with d f || For its paths are where the wither’d leaves and dyin [the Pslisadoes, She is described » 
uncioude soul witt Greame o content-|| ee pet at at ying i delight and support of her little home, and 
ment and happiness, which his waking mo- || | as brilliant as the beautiful flowers she 
ments are destined to realize. And o’er the fading things of earth a mist, like beau- |) watched over. She had grown up in the 
+98 spread, | bosom of a virtuous family, and her young 
| Like a = upon the hallowed face of the unburied || mind had become early imbued with that 
The Virginia Literary Museum and'| ~~ || deep enthusiasm which the times had ger 


Where the h f death is blended wi 2 i r 

Journal of Belles Lettres, Arts and Sciences, e ‘mile of sleep, sacs iisinia- tide itt f ened ee nee See a 
= That gazing on its loveliness, we know not why we || Which her father largely participat 

vam prospectus has been reccived at weep. " |The stern and devoted spirit which had em 

this office of a Journal under this title, SPREE I LEGA 4 . '| tered and expanded the hearts of the Purr 

hich it is in contemplation om publish nd well ihe thoughtful spirit loves in loneliness to || tans in their early struggies, seemed to 


. stray | j j 7 the 
weekly at the University of Virginia, at $5|/ A the silent hills and ir || ave Come with Tittle alloy down to © 
kly y ginia, at $ mong silent hills and woods, and watch their ‘times ef the Revolution, and in some it 


annum. We take pl ; a hues decay . dit 
|e peers i sone And weave a thought of beauty for each leaf that ||Stances to have brought with it that aus 


ing this evidence of literary enterprize rustles by, tere sense of duty, and abandonment to 
among our Southern friends, and shall use!! And liken it to all that's fair in frail mortality. cause, which characterized the b. 
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With these feelings Frank Vaugh- || says much more for himself than we are 
yn rushed to the ranks, and fell; and with || capable of saying, with effect, in praise of 
these feelings, somewhat softened indeed, {his brilliant tue work. ‘The story of the 
jut of the same character, did his beautiful | “ Spy and the Traitor” is too familiar to 
daughter and her aged mother look out every American to make it necessary that 
upon the storm that was gathering around |/it should be entered upon at length here 
them, and pray to heaven for favour on the | But the author of the tale in question bas 
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gleamed through the foliage like the 
glimpses of a gilded statue in some desert 
ed temple, through the robes and coronels | 
of creepers which have overgrown it. The 
orange tree had gladdened many spring 
times with its sweetness and its splendour, 
when it faded and died; and the birds of the 





cuse; feeling thankful for the quiet they {given to melancholy facts all the seducing 
were permitted to enjoy, while that cause || charm of novelty, by the inimitable manner 
wis trying by battle and blood. But Isabel, |in which he has detailed them, by the beau- | 
though living in seclusion, could not, in ii ty and force of his language, and by his su- | 
gch times, remain totally unnoticed—the |! perior descriptive powers. And the sad 
fme of her beauty and sweetness had gone || story which we wept over in our infancy 
ybroad, and curiosity and interest led a|/ when it was told in the homely language of 
young British officer (Murray) to seek her|! unadorned truth, now wears the resistless 
retreat—an ardent and mutual attachment |!charm of melancholy fiction, when pour- 
yasthe consequence. After a period of || trayed by its talented author. The other 
delightful intercourse—“ She thought of | tales contained in this volume are spirited 
the time when she had unconsciously hated |! and amusing, but we have not room for fur- 
the very sound of ‘ Brifon,’ and to recoil || ther notice of them. 
from him as from an enemy she remember- I} 
ed had been a part of the great doctrine of || 
the day inculcated in her hearing; and now || 
she found her affections were clinging to || 
sucha man, that her heart was entwining || 
itself with such a heart, and that she was| 
seretly vowing herself to an enemy, to the | 
desolation of her house, perhaps to the 
murderer of her father,” 
“Howe was about to evacuate New York || 
and draw off his forces for Philadelphia, || 
und Murray must accompany his regiment. || 
Vhe golden string must be parted—‘ Glory’ || 
sid he, ‘is little better than blood, and |! 
honour is a shadow that we are chasing || 
over the graves of our fellows, Ambition, | 
if it wins the laurel, how often does it re- |} 
tum with a marble brow and wreathed || 
ineypress.? Murray comes to bid Isabel | 
fwewell, yet gives her hopes of seeing: him | 
again, he bids her expect him the next 
trening at twilight, and if the hurry of de- 
parture should prevent even that short in-|| 
terview, he tells her to mect his messenger 
“close to the little landing under the cliffs, 
the Palisadoes.”? Isubel repairs to the place, 
wd after a long interval of anxious sus- 
pense, and from her elevated situation 
sathering “by eye and ear” that the “ note 
of preparation had sounded in the camp,” 
she sees a buat impelled by “ four oars” 
ey approaching. She tries to conceal 
Lerself—the parties land, and the ‘ sharp | 








The following—says the Washington City 
Chroncle—from the London Atheneum, 
is one of the most beautiful things of the 
kind we recollect ever to have read. 
The periodical from which it is taken has 
been recent!y established in London, and 
promises to be one of the first magazines 
of the day. We have obscrved several 
admirably written articles in it, of a kind 
suited to the taste of the literary reader, 
and shall from time to time avail our- 
selves of its treasures, to make our read- 
ers better acquainted with its merits. 


THE SHELL. 
AN HISTORICAL APOLOGUE. 


| 
| 


\ 
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“The world was made for man,” said a 
youth. 

“1 will tell you an apologue,”’ answered 
his teacher. 

“1. Ina beautiful bay of the celebrated 
‘island Atlantis, a large shell, of the most 
| delicate white and the most rounded-form, 
||the relic from some previous world, lay on 
the smooth and elastic sand. It was left for 


‘sometimes kissed by the extreme bubbles 
|| of the billows, and often trembling so me- 
| lodiously in the wind, as to have furnished 
| to the early gods the first hint of a musical 
‘ ‘ linstrument, and to have been the proto- 
report of pistol shotsrings along the rocks” |\type of the sounding conches which ac- 
~she rushes down the path—* the boat is || companied with their deep notes the feasts 
_ and a plunge of something overboard | on Olympus, and the Indian triumphs of 
heard, the boat has disappeared in the) Bacchus. . 
Cosing gloom of the evening. And there)! “2. The moist dust gradually accumula- 
rh re upon that now dark and silent || ted within it, and the germ of a sea-weed 
taogh ~ogthe: Ponting over the grass as - upon the soil, and ca —~ . ved and 
m3 aaa esau ages. od _ “ i yeone plant, with . ong dar : jem es, 
ing over her head, || overhung the white edge of the thin and 
among the branches of the trees, and|}moonlike wise. For many months, the 
hon tn ol! rocks. She has caught at || ocean herb retained its quiet- existence, 
 s mg which the rays of a star lighted |! imbibed the night-dew of the heavens, re- 
Tamoment. She grasps it—it is her own || joiced in the fresh breezes from the sea, 
a The string that bore it is severed, |) and lived in tranquil safety through every 
ind drops of warm blood are resting on its || change of shower andsunshine. At length 
aments. Another long thrilling shriek |/a stornrarose which rolled the waters upon 
tags along the cliffs, and the agonized |the shore. ‘The shell was overwhelmed, 
e~ RY red face, alone, and motion-'| the plant washed out of it, and the light 
isabel was a maniac from that time. |) vessel swept into a cleft of the rocks., 
Murray had fallen in a duel with one who|| “3. After some days of calm and warmth, 
fast a stigma upon the fame of Isabel; || a bird dropped into it a seed, which sprout- 
* insult which nothing but blood could|| ed, and became an orange tree. Its leaves 
— says the mistaken law of | weed so thick and green that they would 
+ A, are sensible that we may || have supplieda graceful chaplet to a wood- 
‘ itted the most interesting traits of |/nymph, and she might have delighted to 
> Jn our extracts. And, indeed, to;| place in her bosom the pearly and fragrant 
Bre all its prominent beauties we must b which hung amid the tuft of ver- 
Bre the whole tale in the beautiful lan-|/dure. The seasons with their- varieties, 
of its author. Doubtless many of|/and the starry influénces of gentle nights, 
have had an opportunity of|/nurtured the shrub, and the pure flowers 


ila long period undisturbed and unaltered; || 


air piped a lamentation over the shrub, 
amid the living beauty of which they had 
so often nestled. 

“4. In after years, when nothing re- 
mained of the orange but a slight and 
dreamy odour around the shell, and the 
last light grains of the dust wherein it grew 
had been borne away by the eddying 
breezes, a butterfly, asred and glittc.ing 
as the planet Mars, came on its crimson 
wings tothe dim and spiral cell. It flutter- 
ed round the ivory entrance, poised itself 
upon it for a moment, and waved its silken 
sails. ‘Then, after darting and circling, 
like a winged mote of the sunbeam, through 
|\the deep woods, and over the sea, it re- 
turned to perish. While it sank into its 
|quiet and beautiful retreat, it yet seemed 
loth to leave a world which to it had been 
a fairy domain; but the necessity of its na- 
ture was upon it, anti it closed the gay 
jleaflets which had sustained its flight, and 
jresigned itself to death. 

«5. It was followed by a troop of bees, 
j which took possession of the slell, and, 
jafter their daily excursions over meadow 
land bloomy bank, returned to its smooth 
}and undulated chambers with the materials 
\of their combs, and with large store of 
|bright and luxurious honey. ‘The tiny 
}echoes of their abode resoundee the con- 
stant hum of labour and happiness, and it 

was soon as brimming as a wine-cup at a 

|nuptial feast, with the rich and perfumed 
treasures of the insects, arranged and seal- 
\|ed in the exact compartments which filled 
|| the interior of their silvery palace. But a 
| bird attacked and destroyed their com- 
||monwealth, and again the shell was left 
|| empty. 
“6. A humming-bird, all emerald, ruby, 
and sapphire, then discovered. the lonely 
|nook, and folded there its jewelled wings. 
|It soon found a mate, and together they 
lived a flowery life. He who had seen 
either of them wandering at sun-set through 
the glen, would have believed that the 
| brilliant core ef the western sky was flut- 
jtering away along the earth; or the little 
\| animal might have been thought the 
i choicest signet of a prince, transformed 
| of a sudden into a living thing, and endued 
|with the power of flight. When they 
|wheeled together towards their home at 
| twilight, no pair of fire-flies, no twin-lights 
|,of the firmament could be brighter than 
} were their diamond crests. The sweet 
||essences of a thousand buds and flowers 
i} supplied their nourishment; and, while they 
j;sucked the delicious juices of ripe fruits, 
| their wings were tinctured by the lightest 
| bloom of the plum and the grape. But the 
| rain dropped thick and fast into the shell, 
||and the gentle birds, which seemed made 
to whisper love-messages in the rose-bud 
''eap of a lady, and to hide themselves in 
||spert among her ringlets, departed from 
‘their nest, and sought in sparry grotto, or 
in southern bower. a more secure habita- 
tion for their lovely but frail existence. 

7, Lastly, at sunrise, seemed flitting 
from the morning star, an elfin spirit, which 
danced into the shell, and assumed it as his 
jhome. It thrilled with life i es F 
and, while a spring gushed out of the rock, 
and bere it along towardsthe sea, he 
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for themselves; and the author! were changed into gorgeous fruits, which 
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his thin wings to the breeze, and sailed in 
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his lily-coloured argosy away over the blue 
and sunny deep. ‘The white shell, aud. its 
new sovereign, moved forward with the 
graceful owiftne of asnowy swan, tilting 
over the light ripples of the water, and, 
when night came with its constellations, 
seemed to be itself a trembling star on the | 
verge of the horizon, That spirit, too, | 
shall inhabit the shell, but for a time, and 
shall then depart, that he may develope, in 
some other more fitting position, the whole 
capacities of his nature. The shell will | 
sink into the waves, and be joined to the| 
treasures of the ocean caverns, in them also | 
to aid the existence of other beings, and 
to fulfil a new cycle of its ministry. 

*¢ That shell is the wortp! that spirit 
‘man. | Yet not for man alone wasit crested, 
but for all the living things in the successive 
stages of existence, which can find in it a! 
means of happiness, and an instrument of 
the laws which govern their being.” 
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From the London “Anniversary”’ for 1829, 


WHO IS A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


Female beauty, in the limited sense of 
the word, is that outward form and pro- 
portion ‘which corresponds with the theo- 
ries of poets and the rules of artists—of 
which every nation has examples and of 
which every woman has a share, But beau- 
ty, by a more natural definition of the 
word, is that indiscribable charm, that 
union of many qualities of person and mind 
and heart, which insures to man the great- 
est portion of happiness. : 

Wherever there is most bosom tranquil- 
ity, most domestic happiness, there beauty 
reigns in all its strength. Look at that 
mud hovel on one of the wild hills of Ire- 
land; smoke is streaming from door and 
window; a woman to six healthy children 
and a happy husband, is portioning out a| 
simple and scanty meal; she is a good mo- | 
ther and an affectionate wife; and though | 
tinged with smoke and touched by care, 
she is warmly beloved: she is lovely in her 
husband’s eyes, and is therefore beautiful. 
Go into yon Scottish cottage, there is a 
clean floor, a bright fire, merry children, a 
thrifty-;wife, and a husband who is nursing 
the youngest child, and making a whistle 
for the eldest. ‘The woman is lovely and 
beautiful, and an image of thrift and good 
housewifery, beyond any painter’s creation; 
her husband believes her beautiful too, and 
whilst making the little instrument of melo- 
dy to please his child, he thinks of the ri- 
vals from whom he won her, and how fair 
she is compared to all her early compan- 
ions. ‘Or here is a house at hand, hemmed 
round with fruit trees and flowers, while 
the blossoming tassels of honeysuckle per- 
fume us as we passin atthe door. Enter 
and behold that English woman, out of 
keeping with all the rules of academic 
beauty, full and ample in her person, her 
cheeks glowing with vulgar health, her 
eyes shining with quiet happiness, her chil- 
dren swarming like summer bees, her house 
shining like a new cluck, and her moye- 
ments as regular as one of Murray’s chro- 
vometers.—There sits her husband, asleek, 
contented man, well fed, clean lod and 
softly handled, who glories in the good 
locks and sagacity of his wife, and eyes her 
affect as he holds the shining tan- 

and swallows slowly and 


age which she has brewed. 





} and has left this city for Boston, where Madame 


She is beautiful, because the. gentleness of 

her nature and the kindness of her heart 

throw a household halo around her person, 

adofning her as a honeysuckle adorns an| 
ordinary tree, and impressing her mental} 
image on our minds.——Such is beauty in || 
my sight; a creation more honourable to || 
nature and more beneficial to man, and in || 
itself infinitely more lovely, even to look || 
upon, than those shapes made-according to || 
the line and level of art, which please in- | 
experienced eyes, delude dreamers, faci- | 
nate old bachelors, catch the eye and vex | 
the heart. 
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Enemies.—Eseape from envy, from deeeit, and 
from unkindness, is impossible. Happy is he, who 
in his journey through life gets off with the small. 
est share of those unenviable visitations. But in 
what affliction may not that mind be plunged which 
is doomed to encounter those bitter feelings and 
malicious dispositions which aresometimes associa- 
ted with intellectual strength, capable of turning its 
worst passions to the worst of purposes. Moral ob- 
liquity, thus blended with powerful talents, equally 
perverted and depraved, may paint vice with the 
face of an angel of light, or show the pure unsul- 
lied form of virtue, arrayed in the habiliments of | 
uncleanness, a monster of depravity. In the hands 
of such an enemy, character is assailed, the pure 
gold becomes dim, purposes the most holy are per- 
verted, merit the most exalted is associated with 
infamy, and all for what? for the gratification of 
passions that vampire-like feed on the life-blood of 
honour, and destroy every noble feeling and faculty 
of which the soul is susceptible. An accurate ob- 
server of human nature has justly observed. that 
* Envy and calumny will follow a man’s success like 
a shadow; but they will be powerless if he is true to 
himself, and relies on his native energies to beat or 
live them down. Virtues may be misrepresented, 
but they are virtues still; and in vain will an indus- 
trious man be called an idler, a sensible man a fool, 
a praodent mana spendthrift, a persevering man a 
changeling, or an honest man a knave, The qnali- 
ties are inherent, and cannot be removed by words, 
except with a man’s own consent. 





THE DRAMA. 


Little of interest has of lite presented itself for 
insertion in this department. Forrest is on his way 
to New Orleans. J. Wallack has just closed a suc- 
ceasful engagement at the Walnut Street Theatre, 


Feron has been eliciting the unqualified admiration 
of the musical amateurs, who pronounce her supe- 
rior to any vocalist that has ever visited their eity. 
Mrs. Blake had a benefit on Monday, which was well 
attended. She is becoming a decided favourite, It 
is rumoured that the theatre im Arch street will 
be purchased for the United States Mint. It is the 
best use probably to which this building could be 
devoted. Two theatres in this city are quite as 
many as the public are disposed to patronize: this is 
a fact of which speculators are by this time satis- 
fied. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The Harp of the Isle,” is entitled to our warm- 
est acknowledgments. He is always sure to meet 
with a cheerful weleome. 

The prose “ Essay on Friendship” we had marked 
for insertion; but on more mature consideration, we 
are of opinion that the very excellent thoughts and 
sentiments which it assuredly contains, have been 
so often written and repeated by authors innume- 
rable, and from time immemorial, as to have be- 
come completely thread-bare: indeed, it seems al- 
most impossible that any thing new or original ean 
be said on the subject. 

* Autumnal ” inserted this week, are 








beautifulwoman; and why is she beautiful? || 
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whose effusions we believe, have never before 
ventured in print. We are promised a conti 

of favours from the same source, and feel 

our readers will concur with us in awarding 
the sincere welcome they merit. 

The twelve stanzas entitled “ Oh, ‘tis love,” » 
are satisfied could have emanated from none 
than an excellent heart—one worthy of its own pe 
nerous and affectionate feelings; but we are 
the poesy does so little justice to the sentimeny, 
We have marked several passages in the ‘ 
which are deemed entirely objectionable, 





Battle News.—There was to bea figit, 
during the first week of the past month, be. 
tween a bear and three bull dogs, in Wit 
mington, N.C. The agreement to 
— not made ee between the ber 
and the dogs; but the thing was got 
the eovercia people. The pice of Mi 
mission to the ring was twelve anda 
cents for a person—and nearly a thousand 
| gathered to see the rare show. The bew, 
however, took it into his head not to 
the dogs, preferring to fight the spectaton, 
He broke loose, and such a scene of term 
and dismay was seldom ever witnessed. |t 
was a complete overthrow—one bear ch. 
jsed a thousand heathen. ‘The bear a 
|length was shot, and the vanquished ani 
‘ashamed multitude slunk away to ther 
homes. Bost. Pall. 


An unfortunate Bride.— At a wedding ia 
| Germany, many years since, while the com 
pany weve playing ‘hide and go seck,” 
|the bride concealed herself in the gamet, 
lin a chest which had a spring-lock. She 
| was searched for in vain. A long timeal 
| the chest was opened, and her remai 
| covered, wrapped in the bridal vestment, 


Tax on Bachelors.—A bill has passedthe 
| senate of Ohio, and is expected to pass the 
| house, taxing old bachelors.” The revenue 
| from this class of the community must be 
|small, if the taxed are to be credited on 
, this subject of their own age, for you will 
rarely meet with a bachelor who conside 

| himself o/d. 


| 


| TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 

| Instead of sending written acknowledgments 
| each of the numerous enquiries constantly received 
| on business connected with this establishment, whiet 
| encroaches too much on our other avocations, vt 
shall in future briefly notice them here. 

It has become necessary to say for the inform 
| tion of distant applicants, that papers for the quar 
| ter just expired cannot be supplied, the subscription 
| list having exceeded our anticipations. The nest 
number cominences the second quarter; and asst 
shall then print an edition of A/ieen hundred copies, 
and as the work will be made complete from tt 
period, all subscriptions will commence then. We 
may be induced to reprint the last quarter; if » 
files from the first will be sent to those who desire 
them. 























MARRIED. 

Mr. George Harvey to Miss Susanna E. Hendtix- 
son.—Doetor Jacob Frick to Mrs. Ann, widow of 
the lete James Way. merchant.—Mr. John Fried @ 
Miss Catharine Ludwick.—At New 
B. Slocomb, furmerly of Philadelphia, to 
Ann Cox.—Dr. Erastus Dewey to Miss 
Lloyd. 
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DIED. 


Charles Alfred, infant son of Charles H. Row 
ter.—Philip H. Bowers,—Juliana Ann Elimaker, ® 
the 3ist year of her age.—Miss Ann Losily Tame 
aged 25,—In Virgina, Marcellus Smith, Esq. one 
the edi the Richmond Whig.—Miss Ca 
M Ais passage from Liverpool to this ei, 
‘Rey. Benjamin Allen.—Mr. pascal By 
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from the pen of an amiable and intelligent: lady, 


sumption, aged 21 years, 
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The spirit” 
And whee! 
I know her 
By the blo: 
She leaves 
And gems ' 


At morn I 
For the ros 
Then she | 
A shower | 
Till the sp 
That silen’ 


She hover: 
When her 
She mello 
With shad 
Still whee 
The Spirit 


